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L- THEOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL PROBLEMS 
,2TV UNDERLYING FOREIGN POLICY 

By John C. Bennett 

I. OUR FAITH AND OUR DECISIONS 



The responsibility of the churches and of Christian citizens to express their 
concern about issues of foreign policy is based upon their faith in God as Creator, 
Lord and Redeemer. God is the Lord of the world; he wills that men in history find 
the way to justice and freedom and peace. All nations stand under his righteous¬ 
ness and mercy. Decisions in the area of foreign policy are peculiarly fateful for 
the whole of humanity which God loves. In the life of nations man’s sinful self- 
centeredness and pride often produce a special blindness and fury. This tendency 
may be intensified by the very religiousness of the people. Churches in the United 
I States have a responsibility to make our nation aware of the temptation to claim a 
j divine sanction for the national way of life and the national will, a temptation which 
| is the more difficult to resist when we confront adversaries who are avowed atheists. 

We cannot separate our decisions and acts as citizens in international affairs 
from our personal spiritual life. We have personal responsibility for the things which 
we do or to which we consent as citizens. The power of our country is such that 
we cannot take refuge in^the thought that some external fate controls our destiny. 
There are, to be sure, tragic limitations to what can be chosen at any given moment 
but some freedom of choice remains. Whenever Christians are themselves makers 
of history through their decisions, they are responsible to their God and for all 
their neighbors who are affected by what they do. The spiritual aspect of foreign 
policy may also be seen in the fact that we are all created as social and historical 
beings who are deeply affected in our personal lives by public events. 

Christian faith in the redeeming love of God revealed in Christ should enable 
us to live in the world as it is, to make hard choices between real alternatives 
without self-deception or despair, and as receivers of the divine mercy, to bear 
i the burden of the evil that is involved even in the best that we can find to do. 

We are called to be far more open than we are to the needs and aspirations 
and fears of other nations. We are called to a continuous re-examination of the 
hardness of mind and heart that comes from the usual processes of national self¬ 
justification. We are called to face new realities and problems with the freshness 
of mind that is the fruit of repentance. It is a function of the Church to help its 
members grow in grace and in wisdom as they seek to relate their faith to their 
decisions as citizens. 

II. THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVES AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 

Humanity faces new realities and problems in the field of international rela¬ 
tions for\which it is unprepared, problems that are new in complexity and range 
and in the moral risks that they involve. For the first time in history man has the 
power to destroy himself and there is a danger that he may do so or that, at least, 
he may destroy the major centers of population and of civilization. 
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The perennial difficulties in international relations are present today—those 
that stem from the pride and egoism of nations, from the fact of anarchy among them, 
from the way in which the good loyalties of men in group relations so easily are 
turned against rival groups, from the struggles for existence or for a more tolerable 
existence that appear when there is scarcity of resources. But there are also many 
new difficulties which come from the following conditions: the moral and ideological 
conflict between communist and non-communist nations which blocks communication 
and the beginning of mutual trust between the two greatest centers of power; the 
revolutionary forces which have created new nations with vast populations, with 
overwhelming social and economic problems, sometimes with unstable governments, 
with strong and often justified resentments against the western world; the rapid 
development of nuclear weapons and of the means of delivering them, which has 
reduced almost to zero the margin of error in the relations between nations. In such 
a world as this, the social symptoms and the social consequences of man's sin take 
on proportions of which no previous generation could have dreamed, though there 
has been no basic change in human nature. The increased danger does not mean 
increased malevolence among men, for the worst catastrophes could come as a 
result of panic and miscalculation. 

We have emphasized the difficulties and dangers of our situation because they 
are so urgent, but some of the conditions mentioned carry great promise as well as 
great danger. The revolutionary forces which, in breaking up old patterns created 
new problems, have also made possible the deliverance of most of humanity from 
poverty and disease and ancient indignities. We should thank God for these forces 
and see in them the hand of his providence. The developments of technology also 
bring with them great promise as well as danger. It is tragic that the m<?st momentous 
scientific achievements in recent years have come in the context of man's power to 
destroy, but the achievements themselves can free men from many burdens, provide 
abundance of life's necessities and in other ways bring enrichment to us all. We 
may see in them the elaboration by man of what God has given in creation. 

Thus we face at once amazing possibilities of good and evil; but a wrong turn 
in the policies of nations, not least of our own nation, may even destroy the pos¬ 
sibility of further choice. Surely, through this situation the word comes through to 
us: "See, I have set before you this day life and good, death and evil." 

Until recent developments of nuclear power, it has been assumed that there 
will always be providential limits to the external consequences of man's sin and 
folly. This conviction, so far as the dimensions of historical evil are concerned, is 
now called into question. There is, however, a difference of opinion among Christians 
on this issue. Many still maintain the conviction that, no matter what men may do, 

God will so overrule the effects of their actions as to prevent them from destroying 
the human race. They do not deny that history may be brought to an end at any time 
by God in the fulfillment of his purposes, but they deny that this can happen as a 
result of man's freedom. Other Christians doubt if God will set limits of an external 
kind to the results of man's sin and folly. They do not assume that any prior faith 
in what God will or will not permit should be allowed to minimize the threat of nu¬ 
clear weapons when used on the scale that can be predicted in the case of a global 
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nuclear war. Though the New Testament Church looked for an early end of history, 
this was no precedent for what we face today, for the end that they expected was 
to come by a divine act of redemption and not by any deed of man. 

Those who believe that man may use his freedom to destroy himself must find 
ultimate security in the faith that God will realize his purposes for us in ways that 
transcend the historical process and that are beyond our understanding. The fact 
of death for the individual and the end of history in a remote future through natural 
processes anticipated by scientists have created similar problems for faith. No 
historical catastrophe can threaten the redemption of man established by God in 
Christ*. But the threat of real loss through such catastrophes and their frustration 
of good human hopes, constitute divine pressure upon man to control the forces of 
destruction of his own making, to find the way of peaceful life together in an inter¬ 
national community. There is a providential limiting of men in the possibility of 
final historical catastrophe, but man must choose to limit his own destructive acts 
if he is to avoid the catastrophe. He is best enabled to do this if he remains 
aware that all of his life is under the love and judgment of God, for this awareness 
can deliver him from the pretensions and the panic which are his undoing. 

The Church is called to mediate the love of God to this threatened world. Our 
response to his love which is expressed in our love for our neighbors should en¬ 
able us to become more sensitive to the needs, the aspirations, the fears and the 
sensibilities of all peoples affected by the policy of our own nation. Many of the 
moral failures of policy are failures of empathy; they have come from an inability 
to see the world as it appears to nations whose traditions and conditions of life 
are different from our own. 

Christians are under an imperative to work for the prevention of nuclear war j 
and for the freedom of nations from an externally imposed tyranny. These are ne- j 
gative goals which require emphasis at this time of emergency. But these can 
be sought only as we also seek positive goals: the peace that is not only the 
absence of war but friendly relations between nations, the fashioning within na¬ 
tions of political and economic institutions which are favorable to justice and to 
spiritual and cultural freedom, the development of the structures of world commun- 
ity. Goals of this kind, both negative and positive, are not distinctively Christian j 
and, fortunately, Christians and non-Christians can work for them in full coopera- l 
tion, but dedication to such goals is an essential part of the Christian life. ' 

III. CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENT 

Governments are responsible for the interests of particular nations, for their wel¬ 
fare and for their security. This is their first charge. Churches are part of a world¬ 
wide community that is dedicated to the will of God that transcends the purposes 
and policies of all governments. Christian citizens live in both areas of responsibility. 

When Christian citizens control in large measure the policies of their govern¬ 
ment, they are tempted to claim that there is no tension between their faith and their 
political decisions, that their policies are intended to implement their Christian im¬ 
peratives. When they do this, whether knowingly or not, they cloak the limited in- 
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terests of their own nation with their Christian claims and their self-righteous pre¬ 
tensions make even more difficult the adjustments which are necessary if nations 
are to live together in peace. Yet, if Christian citizens declare that there is no 
connection between their Christian faith and ethics and their responsibility as 
citizens, the result may be a cynical and amoral attitude to foreign policy that is 
even more destructive. 

Christian citizens should accept the fact that a government is a trustee for a 
nation which as such is not controlled by Christian purposes, that must at best act 
I on the basis of a common denominator of ethical conviction. 

' Christians as individuals, as churchmen and as members of voluntary organi¬ 

zations should have a sense of solidarity with people in other countries. Their 
caring for the welfare and dignity of all their neighbors across all boundaries 
should transcend national loyalties. A nation as such cannot be expected volun¬ 
tarily to make great sacrifices or to abandon available defenses of its security, 
and it should be recognized that its welfare and its security are real though rela¬ 
tive human goods. Concentration on these goods may be, within limits a valid 
Christian vocation for the Christian citizen. Concern for national interest may 
often be a rule of thumb limitation on the moralistic crusading to which our nation 
is sometimes tempted. When great nations engage in such crusades they are 
carried away by their destructive fury. The emphasis on national interest also is 
consistent with a decent regard for the interests of other nations and it may help 
us to avoid the assumption that we know better than they what is good for them. 

Our foreign aid programs which are so important a part of our national policy 
should be based primarily on mutual interests which we share with the aided 
countries. These programs need not depend upon any quid pro quo and, except in 
cases of emergency, they should not be primarily a matter of generosity. This 
means that these programs may be honestly supported from different motives, out 
of a real caring about what happens to the nations helped and out of an enlightened 
conception of national interest that knows that our own nation has a stake in the 
capacity of other nations to find their way to internal political stability and higher 
standards of living. 

Today there is^a very far-reaching overlap between Christian purposes and the 
United States national interest in preventing nuclear war, in preserving as wide an 
area of freedom as possible, and in helping nations everywhere to find their way to 
greater political and economic health. To this extent, government can be used by 
Christians for purposes of justice and freedom and peace which they can approve 
and which it is appropriate for governments to serve. Christian love working within 
the people of any nation can greatly extend the area of overlap between Christian 
imperatives and national purposes. But there will always remain tensions of which 
the churches should be clearly aware, tensions in the range of the responsibility 
j which is accepted, in the methods used, and in the way in which governments and 
j nations tend to distort the situation by using Christian symbols to support narrow 
| interests and perspectives. 

There are serious differences among Christians as to what they should do about 
the real tensions between the responsibilities of government and their Christian im- 
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peratives. Some would exhort the government to act as though it were the agent of 
a Christian nation. They tend to underestimate the value of national security and 
to emphasize unilateral nuclear disarmament in the hope that this would break the 
international stalemate and inspire other nations to do likewise. (Note: There is a 
difference between exhortations of this kind when directed to a government that 
does not have the capacity to develop nuclear power that is sufficient to meet the 
needs of security on that level, and when directed to the government of the United 
States.) 

Others accept the fact that governments are trustees for nations that cannot 
be expected to take such risks. Many go farther and say that in the world as it is, 
Christian citizens should welcome the existence of national power under present 
conditions, even nuclear power, and seek to have it used to deter agression and 
to preserve the kind of world order that is based in part upon the balancing of the 
power of nations. Even if this nation were made up entirely of the most sensitive 
and committed Christians, they believe that such national power would have a con¬ 
structive role to play.* 

The issue of the responsibility of government is one of the most divisive in 
the discussion of foreign policy within the churches. We must expect to have the 
different opinions about it, which have here been indicated, strongly expressed. 

We can see the issue clearly only if we realize that it has two facets. Qne is the 
conflict between Christian purposes and the mixed or limited purposes of a nation. 
The other is the special responsibilities of nations as such in a world of un¬ 
disciplined power, a world in which national power is needed to deter aggression. 
Christians who are most impressed by the second facet of the issue are vulnerable 
to illusions which distort the mind of the nation as a whole, illusions which make 
it easy to assume that the power of one’s own nation is always innocent power and 
is being used for the sake of righteousness. At this point the churches should help 
their members to see their opinions as citizens under the judgment of the Lord of 
all nations. 


IV. THREE AREAS OF APPLICATION 
A. Deterrence and the Risk of General War. 

It is the policy of the United States to develop military power that is sufficient 
to deter aggression against ourselves or against any of our allies. This policy 
seems to have been approved by the vast majority of Christians in the United States. 
The mere possession of such power has been expected to prevent the nuclear attack 
that would precipitate the war. Moral discussion of the use of nuclear weapons 


* Yet another group accepts the inevitable tension between national security and the full application of 
the Christian ethic. They do not find in nuclear power, however, any real security. They believe its 
possession and the ever present threat of its use breed fear and hostility among nations. Its potential 
destructiveness cancels out all possibility of its use in a just war. Patient negotiation and continued 
effort toward disarmament, cultural exchange, scientific sharing, technical assistance, relief of hunger 
and disease would appear to be more Christian and more dependable as grounds of security than re¬ 
liance on nuclear power. (Based on comment by Georgia Harkness.) 
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usually emphasizes only the possession of the weapons in the expectation that it 
will prevent their use by any nation. At this point there is a broad consensus with* 
in the churches in the United States among all who do not share pacifist convictions. 
We cannot expect our country to abandon this policy unilaterally, for it provides the 
only tangible form of security against nuclear attack. But the time has come to raise 
serious questions about the adequacy of this policy and especially about the of® 
ficial confidence that it will preserve the peace. Any rethinking of our policy must 
take account of the following considerations: 

1. The development of intercontinental missiles puts so terrible a premium on being 
the first to strike the decisive blow with all available power, that the force that is 
intended to deter may actually provoke attack. 

2. In case of a real or imagined attack the decisions that may lead to the ultimate 
war may have to be made in a few minutes and they may have to be made by some 
subordinate officer. 

3. There is real danger that under these conditions an error concerning the general 
intentions of an adversary or concerning the intentions behind a particular military 
maneuver may cause a global nuclear war. 

4. Though the United States has renounced on principle the idea of initiating a pre¬ 
ventive war, it would be very difficult to distinguish in practice between a deliber¬ 
ately chosen preventive war and a war that was begun because of some ambiguities 
in the behavior of the other party. Such ambiguities could be used as a pretext by 
individuals who were in a position to make the fateful decision and who believed 
that the time had come for a preventive attack. A mixture of moral confusion and 
panic could easily lead to such a result. The Russians know this as well as we 

do and this might lead to an action on their part that was based upon panic more 
than upon studied policy. 

5. The inevitable increase of the number of nations which possess nuclear 
weapons and the capacity to deliver them at a distance will greatly reduce the 
usefulness of our own power to deter, for it will no longer be possible to know 
with confidence the source of an attack. This will of itself force a revision of the 
current emphasis on security through the power to deter. 

These considerations should indicate that military preparations under present 
conditions do not promise even substantial security against attack. Those of us 
who are not pacifists by conviction still believe that it would be wrong to allow 
the communist world to have a monopoly of the decisive military power. This 
creates for us a dilemma with which we shall have to live, but the existence of 
the dilemma calls for fresh thinking and fresh statesmanship in relation to the 
whole problem. 

In particular we raise the following questions: 

1. How much striking.power is sufficient to provide a strong deterrant? Is it pos¬ 
sible that this might be provided without our possessing the maximum power to 
destroy that is now available? In order to deter, it may be sufficient to have 
enough power to render an attack too costly to be worth making. If this is so, a 
sufficient balance of military power for deterrence may be attained without com¬ 
mitting ourselves to an unlimited arms race. Whether or not it is so, is a technical 
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question concerning which it is difficult to get a satisfactory answer. The special¬ 
ist in nuclear technology and the specialist in military strategy will generally 
demand maximum power but whether or not this is needed is a political and psycho¬ 
logical as well as a technological or military question. We have learned about the 
importancejof civilian control of the military, but have we learned that it is im¬ 
portant to keep scientific experts, who* are oriented toward weapons technology 
and who share the same preoc cup at ions as the military, from being the final 
authorities because of their prestige as scientists? 

2. Should deterrent power be thought of as directed against the opponent’s power 
to strike or against the whole population in the hope of deterring the will to strike? 
If the latter is the objective, - 'we' are^agam in the realm of unlimited terror and un¬ 
limited striking power and an unlimited arms race. If the former is the objective 
there may be a better chance to avoid the errors that result from panic. Also the 
the former objective raises a less acute moral conflict than the latter. Do we know 
what the present presuppositions of the U.S. government are on this matter? 

B. The Moral Dilemma in Living With the Communist Nations 

The questions that have been raised about the degree of security that can be 
obtained from the power to deter have caused many of us to decide that, while 
this power cannot be abandoned unilaterally, stronger efforts should be made to 
break through the present stalemate and to find ways of living with the communist 
nations. Sometimes this is called "co-existence" but we are concerned with some¬ 
thing more than the minimum meaning of the word. Our relationship with the com¬ 
munist nations should combine competition between ways of life with cooperation 
for limited objectives, resistance to communist expansion with recognition of the 
fact that communist nations as nations have their own legitimate interests and 
their own reasonable fears. It should involve the realization that these nations will 
probably continue to be communist and that any favorable changes must be expected 
to come from developments within them rather than from our pressure upon them. It 
will require tireless negotiations with them and imaginative programs of communica¬ 
tion, cultural exchange and personal contacts. We should avoid the posture of 
general hostility to them and cease the practice of continual moral lectures to them 
by our leaders. 

There are many who reject the changes of attitude and policy which underlie 
this acceptance of communist nations as realities with which we must live. To 
them it seems that even the limited cooperation that is implied in such a relation 
with Communism is "to make peace with oppression." It seems to them to indicate 
moral indifference to an amoral totalitarianism and callousness toward its victims. 

The overriding consideration in coming to accept the necessity of living with 
the communist nations is that there is n o alternati ve except one that would be 
likelyjto destroy both the communist world and our own. Neither general nuclear 
war nor a limited nuclear war on the territory or in die neighborhood of the op¬ 
pressed nations can be expected to improve their situation. There is a moral place 
for prudence in relating moral purposes to reality. If t he singl e-minded attempt to 
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I deliver another nation from tyranny is likely to lead to its destruction, this is a 
signal to find another way. Heedless advocacy of a policy of liberation gives 
moral satisfaction to its advocates rather than help to those whose liberation is 
intended. 

As we face the moral dilemma presented by our living together with the com¬ 
munist nations in this sense, the following considerations may help to guide our 
thought: 

1. Our rejection of the communist faith and ideology and our abhorrance of its 
cruel and oppressive methods should not blind us to the spiritual and moral com¬ 
plexities of the colcTwar. The power of Communism depends in considerable 
measure on its capacity to persuade a core of convinced disciples that it repre¬ 
sents the truth about the forces of human history and that it provides the clue to 
social redemption. This is both its danger and its tragedy, for it is indeed tragic 
that it uses the zeal for justice of many of its followers as an instrument of op¬ 
pression. The atheism of Communism is in part a judgment upon the churches be¬ 
cause they were so slow to awake to the inhumanities of nineteenth century 
capitalism. In general we may say that Communism is a judgment upon the 
western, white, middle class world. And it is of special importance to remember 
that the impact of that world upon the people of Asia and Africa has called forth 
the resentment against "imperialism” which Communism now exploits so suc¬ 
cessfully in its own interests. It is ironical that while the imperialism that has 
aroused this resentment is now rapidly disappearing, the far more oppressive im¬ 
perialism of the communist nations is a threatening reality that arouses compara¬ 
tively little fear among the new nations. We can understand this fact only if we 
realize how strong the currents of social revolution are in Asia and Africa. Those 
currents arose before Communism; they are far deeper and more pervasive than 

r Communism. Communism often identifies itself successfully with this social revolt*- 

I tion and our anti-Communism often makes our nation the defender of the status quo . 

I This situation creates vast moral confusion. Unless we realize its basis, we fail 
to understand why our way of dividing the world into good and evil zones is uncon¬ 
vincing to so large a part of humanity. 

2. We should welcome the fact that the world is not divided into two solid political 
blocs. The effort of our own government to drive every nation into one bloc or the 
fhe~other has been as mistaken as it has been unsuccessful. We should have 
recognized earlier that new nations in pursuing their legitimate interests would not 
want to be tied to the diplomatic or military policies of either bloc. The idea that 
neutrality or "non-alignment” is morally wrong involves the same abstract moral 
thinking that we find in the idea that we should not accept the reality of communist 

p nations. The fact that there are various degrees of alignment-and of ne utrality i s 
favorable today to the necessary living together of the United States and the Soviet 

V Union in the same world. 

3. The struggle for the minds and souls of men on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
must continue* This will be in part a struggle betweenChristianity and Communism 
as rival faiths and interpretations of the meaning of life. It is far better for this 
struggle to be independent of deadly international conflicts. 
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4. There is real hope that new generations within the communist countries will be 
less fanatical in their ideological convictions and that they will be more preoc¬ 
cupied with peace, with economic well-being and with tentative experiments with 
cultural freedom than with the attempt to dominate other nations. It is not to be 
expected that they will formally renounce what we consider to be their errors. It is 
enough for the kind of living together described above if their emphasis and 
priorities change. 

5. We need to be more realistic about the possibility that fear of attack by us may 
be an important factor in the attitudes and policies of the communist countries. 

Their dogma assures them that capitalist nations can be expected to attack them. 
Their people evidently fear that we plan war against them though this fear in 
Russia seems not to be accompanied by hostility among the people. There is a 
vicious circle of fear to which we make our own contributions. There is a tendency 
among us to assume that because we regard Communism as an evil, the reasonable 
fears of communist nations are not to be taken seriously. 

6. We can accept the challenge of the Russian leadership that the competition be¬ 
tween the two countries take the form of competing in the effectiveness of rival 
economic systems. This may in time divert attention and energy away from military 
rivalry. 

7 People of the United States should be especially careful to avoid insisting that 
their own political and economic institutions embody the moral norms for all nations. 
There are policies and acts which are evil wherever we find them. There are goals 
and values that are good for all peoples. But there needs to be great flexibility in 
judging particular institutions and in determining whether they are viable in par¬ 
ticular circumstances. While we should reject the imposition by force of a pattern 
of institutions by one country on another, we should show moral tolerance toward 
the effort of nations to fashion their own institutions under circumstances that are 
different from our own and on the basis of emphases in regard to values which are 
different from our own. 

8. A kind of moral "statute of limitations" in the behavior of nations is operating 
in history. In part this involves a forgetting of past evils as we become concerned 
with new ones that have different sources and recognizing when a new generation 
has arisen which had little or no responsibility for the particular evils that once 
aroused the greatest condemnation. Nations which we count as very respectable 
allies were once involved in atrocities which were vigorously condemned in the 
earlier stages of their present regime. (Reference here is to Turkey rather than to 
Germany, for the government of the latter has repudiated the regime responsible 
for the atrocities.) What are we to make of this? The insistence upon keeping old 
wounds perpetually open for moral reasons would lead to the most morally destruc¬ 
tive disasters. There seems to be an historical process of forgiveness without 
conscious repentance in the relations of nations. There may be an element of moral 
indifference in this process but there is also wisdom in it, for without it there can 
be no healing. 

9. The conflict between the two systems and power centers is not primarily a 
military conflict. The Russians have themselves emphasized their desire to com- 
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pete with the United States in social and economic achievements. The power of 
Coimnuhism arises in large part from the capacity of the communists to win support 
for an idea or to exploit popular grievances or to persuade people that they can 
provide a short-cut to both a social and a technological revolution. Russian 
technological successes may be more important than communist ideology. Com¬ 
munism may leap over all lines of military defense and may establish itself in 
countries behind those lines which are vulnerable to its propaganda or to its 
revolutionary tactics. Where Communism is strong in its power of attraction, 
military power on our side may be quite irrelevant and much brandishing of it on our 
part may weaken our cause. Though military power in the non-communist world re¬ 
mains a necessity, its limits should be more clearly recognized, and far more of our 
attention and of our resources should go to the task of helping nations find their 
way to solutions of their social and economic problems which are consistent with 
political and spiritual freedom. 

C. The Problem of Moral Limits in the Use of Weapons 

The churches in all periods have emphasized the obligation to observe moral 
limits in the use of weapons of war. This has been one of the elements in the con¬ 
ception of the "just war." The use of weapons to slaughter civilian populations, 
recklessness in regard to future generations, and the destruction of the fabric of 
national community and of civilized life are opposed to all that the churches have 
taught in the past. It has become increasingly difficult to distinguish in detail be¬ 
tween combatants and non-combatants and sometimes the teaching about the just 
war has been too legalistic at this point, if we grant that the use of military force 
is ever justified at all. But the problem raised by nuclear weapons, especially by 
the larger ones is real and terrible. They will destroy the populations of large 
areas and their fall-out will cause irreversible genetic damage to future genera¬ 
tions. The official defense of nuclear tests, granting all of the complications 
raised by the issue, has been callous about the genetic effects of the tests, and 
this illustrates a general tendency for our moral judgments to be distorted by the 
technology of weapons. For example, "the saturation bombing of German and 
Japanese cities in World War II showed that we were already beginning to assume 
that in relation to the enemy-at-a-distance unlimited destruction is permitted. 

The very dimensions of a possible nuclear war exceed the imagination and 
almost create despair over the possibility of making moral distinctions. The 
emphasis upon deterrence as the most dependable way of preventing war causes us 
to think in terms of the weapons of maximum destructiveness poised to strike, in 
the hope that this may prevent them from being used. If we were to let it be known 
or even strongly suspected in advance that we would never use them if attacked, 
the effect of the deterrent would be reduced and the likelihood of their being used 
eventually in a general war might actually be increased. This is the source of our 
chief moral dilemma. The Commission of the Federal Council of Churches on the 
Christian Conscience and Weapons of Mass Destruction (The Dun Commission) in 
its report in 1950 clearly recognized this dilemma but sought to offset it by strong- 
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ly emphasizing the rejection of preventive war and of the undiscriminating use of 
weapons of mass destruction and by advocating a positive strategy of peace. The 
dilemma still remains but now the degree to which deterrent power may become 
provocative makes it necessary to take a fresh approach to the problem. We should 
emphasize especially the danger that the expectation of the maximum use of 
nuclear weapons may produce a panic that will lead to their maximum use. 

The issues that are raised here need wide discussion in the churches. Legal¬ 
istic conceptions of a just war derived from earlier stages of warfare have lost 
much of their relevance. But does this mean that we must resign ourselves to the 
idea that all moral limits are off? Must we not say clearly that all-out nuclear war 
in its effect upon civilian populations, upon future generations and upon the fabric 
of community cannot be "just ** in any sense? Even though we may argue that 
death is better than some forms of oppression, can we argue that any political sys¬ 
tem that is sure to be temporary is worse than the irreversible genetic distortion of 
the race? There is a dimension here to which none of the familiar ways of thinking 
about war and peace, about victory and surrender apply. It may be that judgments 
that we make about the issue would have little effect upon behavior if a general 
nuclear war should begin, but they may help to underline the imperative to find a 
way out of the present impasse in the armament race and especially to re-examine 
the provocative aspect of present attitudes and policies. 

There are many specific problems in this area which belong to the discussion 
of other sections, problems concerning limited war, concerning the relation between 
nuclear weapons and conventional weapons. Those of us who are not absolute paci¬ 
fists must acknowledge that limited wars may at times be justified. The tendency 
of our government to cut back in conventional weapons and thus to weaken its 
capacity to fight a limited war has been strongly criticized. Can limited war be 
fought with limited nuclear weapons or does the use of such weapons at all cross a 
symbolic line beyond which such discrimination will prove to be impossible? Will 
the line itself soon cease to exist? The discussion of the use of smaller nuclear 
weapons has been greatly confused because there is so little knowledge as to how 
destructive they are. But is it not likely that their use to defend a territory would 
result in such local devastation that its inhabitants would prefer not to be defended?^ 

Questions of this sort can be left to other sections, but the raising of them is 
important in any fundamental discussion of the ethics that should govern foreign 
policy. Limited wars to prevent aggression may at times be morally defensible, 
except on the assumptions of absolute pacifism. The capacity to fight effectively 
in such wars may be one form of deterrent that will continue to have promise, both 
as a means of preventing war and as a means of preserving freedom. But-the^danger/ 
that a limited war may become a general war, and especially the danger that a / / 

limited nuclear war may become a general nuclear war, needs to be greatly em- j 

phasized. The churches should watch with special vigilance the development of 
official attitudes and policies which are controlled by military or technological 
specialists. They should be mindful of the tendency for sensitive men to become 1 
callous as they project strategies which exceed their imagination and which may 
have consequences that will be unimaginably destructive for humanity. When the 
churches themselves become callous in this way, it may well be said of the nation: 1 
"If then the light in you is darkness, how great is the darkness!” | 
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